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Miscellaneous Addresses. 


“Orations,” “ addresses,” “ lectures,” and many productions of a 
similar kind, and bearing similar names, first delivered in public and 
afterwards printed in the form of pamphlets, are yearly becoming more 
abundant among us, and may be considered as already forming a pe- 
culiar branch of our country’s literature. We suppose there are not 
a few of our readers who have had accumlate upon their hands many 
of the above kind of productions, which, as often as their number has 
become troublesome, they have swe pt from their tables, and sent, if not 
the way of the trunk-makers, the way of that even more destructive 
class, the fire-emakers. We have for some time considered this mis- 
cellany of more importance than is usually attached to it; and in the 
few remarks we purpose to make upon its origin, character, and influ- 
ence, we would wish to offer a few suggestions, which may turn the 
attention of the reader somewhatto a consideration of its value. 

The great number of voluntary associations, that exist in our coun- 
try, exhibits a phenomenon, w hich, should we attempt to account for 
it, would lead to the contemplation of some of the most interesting 
features of our free government, and the nature of man. And though 
we, generally, from the mere fact that these associations are so com- 
mon, may not have considered them peculi: ir, yet there is, probably, no- 
thing which sooner attracts the attention of an intelligent foreigner, 
who visits our shores, than these, if not from any peculiarity in them- 
selves, at least, from their great number. We fear we should annih- 
late the dignity of our subject,,did we attempt to name all the associa- 
tions of this kind, which we may see around, established for various 
purposes ; but scarcely a community in the whole land feels tsell 
fully organize vd until it he is established one or two of the mh Ww ithin its 
borders. ‘The v illage is proud of its Lveeum and debating club; the 
town has its Young-men’s Society, and the city is adorned with the fine 
buildings of its Mercantile Association and Mechanic's Institute. For, 
although these associations may differ in their characters, they allowe 
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their origin to the same cause; they may differ in species, but they 
all belong to the same genus. They are all but the offspring of that 
mutual sympathy, which ever exists among individuals engaged in the 
same occupations, and which will always display itself in like results, 
when unchecked by adverse legislation. And they may, consequently, 
at all times be taken as an index of the liberty enjoyed by the per. 
sons composing them. But while these associations arise from this 
sympathy among persons pursuing similar vocations, they are not de- 
signed merely to increase the knowledge of their members in their 
particular crafts, but are raised to the higher sphere of affording ad- 
vantages for the increase of their general information. Frequently 
their libraries are among the most valuable in the land, and the tables 
of their reading rooms are occupied by the best periodicals of the 
present times, And we would refer to the same origin even those in- 
numerable societies professedly literary in their character ; such, for 
example, as are usually connected with academies and colleges, and 
others of a more exalted aim, and, perhaps, wider influence. It is 
from associations of this character, that that particular branch of liter- 
ature we are now considering, especially emanates. Yet, there is an- 
other principle which not only greatly assists, but may perhaps be 
considered of vital importance to its existence ; and this is the univer- 
sal desire and prevalence among us of public speaking. Which, though 
we are accustomed to consider itas a characteristic of our country, as if 
arising from some quality of mind peculiarly American, is yet, not so 
much American in its origin as democratic. For if we view the na- 
tions of the globe which have approached nearest to our condition, we 
shall find a phenomenon exhibited among them very similar to this 
mania for public speaking among us. In every revolution that occurs 
ina monarchy or a despotism, this fever instantly arises, and continues 
to rage or is ussuaged, according to the success or failure of that rev- 
olution. When, then, we have societies of individuals seeking their ad- 
vancement in learning, and those societies existing among a people 
who have a decided taste for public speaking, we should naturally ex- 
pect the rise of just such a class of literature as we here have. ‘These 
two causes, we think, are those which have produced this peculiar re- 
sult. And if we examine into the circumstances under which these 
addresses have been delivered, we shall find that by far the great ma- 
jority has been before such associations ; the exceptions being for 
the most part those which have been spoken at the anniversaries of 
some national events, and which, as exceptions to the class of ad- 
dresses we speak of, we are willing to acknowledge partake largely 
of the usual ingredients of Fourth of July orations, But even of these 
it may be said, that “ e’en their failings lean to virtue’s side.” 

Without going into an investigation of it in reality, from this con- 
sideration of their origin, we might be able to foretell what would be 
the character of these addresses. We should not expect it to be that 
of forensic or parliamentary efforts, dealing in technicalities, and 
which can be enlivened by only occasional flashes of eloquence ; 
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neither should we expect it to be that of learned treatises, diving to 
the lowest depths of philosophy, and groping about for new truths 
But we should rather look for the discussion of such subjects as would 


he of interest to an intelligent assembly, that sought instruction of 


a substantial kind, yet not administered in its driest, but rather in its 
most pleasant and interesting form. Extensive subjects would scarcely 
be treated of in all their relations, but main truths, rather, would be 
set forth in an impressive and perspicuous style. We should expect the 
orator, instead of rousing the passions, to address the understanding, 
and make his mighty power the vehicle of sound information. 

If we now look at the reality we find such to be their character. 
The wide realms of literature have been traversed, and its best 
products transferred to these pages, while the results of much obser- 
vation and sound thinking have herein been set forth with such force 
and perspicuity that any intelligent mind is able to comprehend them. 
The deepest truths of science have been dragged from the hiding 
places in which they have lurked for centuries, and displayed in forms 
so simple, that the understanding of the multitude can grasp them. 
The abstract principles of government become living, active truths. 
The lives of eminent men are often pictured with such glowing lan- 
guage, as must elicit the reverence of all, who can appreciate genius or 
admire virtue. Important epochs in history are discussed and their 
relations to the past and present set forth with a precision and clear- 
ness, that is often lost in a many-volumed history. And yet, by many, 
the charge of superficiality is stoutly maintained against all of these 
productions ; and, we suppose, it is because this charge has been gen- 
erally believed, without a demand for proof, that much of that careless- 
ness, with which this miscellany has been treated, has arisen. Many 
seem to consider an oration or an address good enough to listen to 
during a spare hour, but its publication of importance only as a compli- 
ment to its author. ‘There are exceptions to all general rules, and we 
should be far from asserting that there are no superficial productions 
among these, but that such is their general character we deny. If some 
of the lectures on science had been meant for delivery before the 
Scientific Association, or some of the addresses on historical events 
been intended for reading before some historical society, and the other 
orations been got up for the information of individuals the most 
learned in the subjects of which they treated, the assertion would, 
perhaps, be better founded. But that they are superficial for most of 
those who hear them or read them; even for minds well educated 
and informed on general subjects, we think no one can believe, who 
once gives his attention to their contents. Superficiality is to be 
charged upon him only, who gives you no subject for thought ; who 
tells you no new truth ; who stimulates your mind to no new exertion. 
And that many good thoughts and much information cannot be gained 
from these productions by many who pass them by as superficial, we 
most sincerely doubt. ‘There even exists a supposition in the nature 
of things, which should make us hesitate to acknowledge this charge, 
without thorough examination. If an individual, who is prominent 
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enough in a community to receive such an invitation, is called upon to 


. 





deliver an address before an association, whatever its character, we 
should not expect that his effort would he so far below the standard of 
respectability, as to be branded as superficial. And when we consider 
that some of these addresses have come from the best minds in our 
country, who bave not supposed any sphere of usefulness too humble 
for them to labor in, we should hesitate still more to believe them very 
superficial. Lf, indeed, simplicity in the style of any literary effort is 
in index to any one of superficiality in the matter, to him this miscel- 
lany will probably be, in every sense of the words, the most simple 
foolishness he ever complacently smiled over. For it is meant to 
be understood by all, and we admire it especially for that simplicity 
and perspicuity, by which it is characterized. The good common sense 
with which many of the most intricate and difficult subjects in science, 
literature, art, and religion are discussed, rather indicating learning and 
research in the authors, than making a pedantic display of them, is far 
from displeasing any one, whose good taste has not been utterly per- 
verted. [tis easy to set up the ery of superficiality against any of the 
mental productions of man; for what is the knowledge of the most 
learned, compared with that “ illimitable ocean of truth,” which lies 
yet unexplored before him! But our judgment should point out to us 
where superficiality does or does not exist, and we should ever be 
careful not to sacrifice this to the vain desire to appear learned. 

‘There is another particular feature in the character of these ad- 
dresses, which we think especially worthy of notice. We shall find 
that many introduce incidentally, or have a direct bearing upon sub- 
jects, which have been before the minds of the people for discussion, 
at the time of their delivery ; which subjects are consequently as vari- 
ous as those innumerable topics, that constantly attract the attention of 
a nation. ‘The skillful orator is constantly upon the look out for suth 
topics, either for illustration or comment, as by this means he is able 
both to instruct and please ; and in this way, a volume of this miscel- 
lany is imbued with the spiritof the age. And, perhaps, its character 
assumes an importance, when viewed in this light, greater than in any 
other. ‘The philosophical historian, who wishes to trace the rise and 
progress of principles and ideas, will here have a daguerreotype of the 
public mind, such as he will be able to find nowhere else. News- 
paper literature may be considered of importance as furnishing a simi- 
lar picture, but it is evident that the thoughts there expressed are more 
influenced by prejudice and, necessarily, less elaborately set forth. 
And to every intelligent mind in this country, where the subjects of pub- 
lie attention are so continually changing, such a treasure must be espe- 
cially valuable, and this miscellany, for this, if there were not other 
reasons, 1s certainly worthy of careful preservation. 

The character of these productions being such, their influence, in dif- 
fusing knowledge among the people of our country, must be very 
great. [tis commonly remarked that Americans are generally pos- 
sessed of more general information than any other people ; and, al- 
though this is to be referred mainly, indeed, to the fact that they are 
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enerally educated, yet we cannot conceive of so much thought being 
east before it, in the form of this miscellany, having the advantages of 
both a public delivery and printing in the cheapest form, without the 
ntelligence of the community being advanced far beyond the limits it 
would otherwise reach. If from stump-speeches and newspapers we 
all become politicians ; from lectures and printed addresses the whole 
nation becomes more or less imbued with the spirit of philosophy. And 
to nothing would we sooner attribute that tendency of all the move- 
ments ol the present age towards universality, than to the fact that so 
much that is useful is being cast forth by these means. ‘This ten- 
dency shows itself plainly in the diffusion of a knowledge of scientific 
principles, in the increasing desire for refined literature and a prevail- 
ng taste in matters of art; and alone would furnish matter enough 
for an essay much longer than itis intended to expand the present one, 
is with one more remark we hasten to a close. 
‘The mind is ever active and continually making progress in one of two 
ections, either rising upwards or falling downwards. It lives and 
rows by knowledge and truth, but decays from ignorance and false- 
hood. A nation is as sure to be exalted when knowledge is ditlused 
throughout it, as it is certain to be degraded from the want of it. And 
even if the assertion made by some, that a high degree of intelligence 
na nation is a preventive of the rise of those mighty intellects, whose 
splendor, coming down through centuries, yet dazzles by its brightness, 
were true, who would not, that they rather should be wanting to his coun- 
iry, than obtained by the degradation of a whole people! The greatness 
olafew can never remove our pain at viewing the wretched ignorance 
of the many, and nothing should ever rejoice us more, than to behold 
ination fully imbued with a desire for knowledge, that was leading 
them on to higher, and still higher degrees of civilization. It is by 
planting such a desire in the minds of men that Christianity becomes 
the great engine of this progressive civilization. ‘This desire grows 
by what it feeds upon, and whatever nourishes and increases it, or 
even indicates its existence, can never be unworthy of our notice and 
our care, . N. 


Che Modern Fairy. 


You've heard the stories poets tell 

Of quiet nooks where fairies dwell, 
Of foot-prints on the greenaward seen, 
Of eltin rout and fairy queen; 

And all the tales of wondrous power 


That pleased and brightened many an hour 


With youthful visions, truer far 



























































THE MODERN PAIRY. 


Than manhood’s dreams of glory are ; 
Until we wished that fairies still 
Might come and work our childish will, 

And teach us some mysterious charm 

All potent to preserve from harm. 

Those days are past, those visions fled, 

Nor skies are brighter overhead ; 

But childhood’s dreams oft haunt us yet, 
And bring a sigh of vain regret 

That things are not what once they seemed, 
Or that we had not always dreamed. 

But not with childhood’s trustful day 

Have fairies wholly passed away, 

And though amid the sylvan scene 

They dance no more around the green, 


When fled their merry troop away 





: One fairy lingered still, they say. 
; . . 
, I wandered at eve in the balmiest dell 


That fancy e’er hallowed with magical spell ; 
Old trees reared their branches in grandeur o’erhead, 





And the blue was above like a canopy spread. 

In wonder l knelt on the flow ery sod 

Where footsteps of mortal not often had trod; 

While laden with fragrance of Araby rare 

O'er my brow came the breath of the sweet-scented air,— 
And borne on the breeze o'er a silvery sea, 

A strain of rich music was wafted to me, 

Sweet and low like the Nereid’s song it began, 

And this was the way that the melody ran. 





“ Murmur not, murmur not, 

What is past, is past regaining; 
Good is mingled with thy lot, 
Wherefore then complaining ¢ 

Darkest night hath morning bright, 
Joy succeeds to sorrow, 

Dry thy tears and banish fears, 

Hope lights up the morrow. 






Why repine, why repine, 
Though the way be dark before thee ? 
Goodness hath some wise design 

In the shadows o'er thee. 
Greatest ill hath mercy still 
Future hope to borrow ; 
Dry thy tears, dismiss thy fears ; 
Hope lights up the morrow. 
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Murmur not, murmur not, 
Time regardeth not thy sighing, 
Ages have the lesson taught, 
Naught retards his flying. 
Not in sighs true wisdom lies, 
Not in useless sorrow ; 
Cease thy fears for future years, 
Hope lights up the morrow. 


Hast thou seen, hast thou seen 
Jewelled robes in sun light glowing { 
Flow'rets boast a fuirer sheen 
By the wayside growing. 
Yet they bear no dream of care 
Anxious thought to borrow, 
God will guide, His love provide, 
Trust Him for the morrow.” 


The strain died away on my listening car, 

But its echoes still lingered, sweet, gentle, and clear, 
And I sought not to know whence the melody came, 
For I heard in its music a magical name. 

Bright spirit, weave round me thy talisman rare, 

To ward off the troublesome visite of care, 

And sacredly cherished, the charm thou hast lent 
Shall bring me the blessing of sweetest Content. 


Job and Zeno. 


Tue name Stoic has often been used as a termof reproach. Some 
seem to think the word means a clay-cold, misanthropical Cynic, who 
lives in a winter moonlight of inte ‘Hect, and never feels the heat of the 
summer sun of passion. Sterne describes a man who never felt a 
thrill of unlawful feeling, knows not what temptation is, and has not a 
single drop of sympathy for erring man or woman—a man with the 
streams of affection frozen—and calls him Stoic with as much propri- 
ety as to call an iceberg, oak. In fact the Stoics hold the same posi- 
tion among the Socratic philosophers, as these among the heathen. 
They are illustrious for teaching the purest lesson ever learnt from 
nature alone, and for coming nearest the elevation of Christians. Lives 
in accordance with their doctrines displayed the beauty of holiness 


in striking contrast with the deformity of surrounding paganism. If 


we cast our eves backward to the first page of human history, we find 
most of the morally great have been actual Stoics. ‘The martyrs for 
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religion, the apostles, and the prophets, though they knew nothing ol 
the logical or metaphysical peculiarities of this school, were inspired 
by its principles. Let us briefly compare the life of the first practical 
Store on record, with the tenets of the earliest Stoical theorist. 

Whether the ancient and sublime poem of Job, which has come 
down to us among the sacred books, be a moral fiction, or a real biog. 
raphy, is of no consequence here. It stands among the works of old 
as Imposing asa pyramid, with its date and maker quite unknown. = Itis 
valuable, because it presents a complete manual of morality, characterized 
by divine simplicity and purity, and venerable from its very remote as 
uiquity. ‘The historical part 1s an account of a sincerely upright man, 
probably an Arabian prince, who was the wealthiest man in the East, 
He lived in oriental magnificence, with a tribe of attendants, hundreds 
of oxen and ASSes, thousands of came ls, and a myriad of sheep upon 
the hills of Idumea. So much anxiety had he for the virtue of all 
about him. that on the morrow after the respective birth-days of his 
sons, Which were convivial occasions, he always assembled his children 
at sunrise, and as priest and patriarch, offered a burnt offering, to atone 
for the sins which might have mingled with the festivity. It is need- 
less to recount the calamities which befell him in a single day ; how 
from the height of prosperity he was brought down to the ground by 
the loss of his riches and children. All have read the story in the 
beautilully simple language of the book. Adversity, which usually 
makes the great greater and the weak weaker, showed the sublimity 
of his character. “Job arose and rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and worshiped. And said: ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name ot 
the Lord.” ‘There was still more misery in store for him. ‘The hor- 
rors of the leprosy or the plague have often been thrillingly painted in 
poetry and prose. A disease as loathsome as the one and worse than 
the other, because more lingering, took possession of his body. Sull 
his great heart bore it in silent agony. Last of all came his wife 
tempting him to sin, and his friends offering reproach instead of con- 
solation. “ neall this, did not Job sin with hig lips.” He did not 
rush wildilv to the desert, and fight the elements in despair like fren- 
zied Lear, but sat down in the ashes, and called God to witness his 
integrity, ‘The Lord answered in a tempest, and finally blessed him 
with twice his former possessions, in the enjoyment of which, he 
spent an old age of health and happiness. 

The character which Job exhibited in every fortune, is remarkably 
coincident with Zeno’s doctrines. This great man was the son of a 
Cyprian merchant. Suffering shipwreck near Attica, he determined 
to devote himselt to philosophy, of which he had before become en- 
amored by the works of Socrates. He found Athens sinking into lux- 
urtous corruption ; and at once resolved to take a bold stand against 
the degeneracy of the age. Convinced that real philosophy is eclectic, 
and that every prevalent system must have some truth at the bottom, 
he studied successively under all the principal masters. He was 4% 
much pleased with the morality ef Crates the Cynic, as he was dis- 
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eusted with his gross habits, and dissatisfied with his narrow know)l- 
lve. From Sulpo the Megarean, Diodoius Chronus the celebrated 
sicitan, and Polemo of the Academy, he gleaned all that seemed 
valuable to his candid mind. Having gone through the whole field of 
\thenian philosophy, he bound his harvest into sheaves, and arranged 
s learning into an harmonious system. Nor was he merely a com- 
piler, for he made many valuable additions to the truths he gathered 
For fifty-eight years he taught in the magnificent painte “d porch, from 
whic h his disc iple $8 were Ci ille d ‘men of the pore & or ‘ Stoics. In 
the serene climate of Athens, under that grand edifice, supporte “d by 
rich Corinthian columns and adorned with the paintings of the old 
Greek masters, this tall, pale, majestic teacher instructed all who 
would come, in the purest philosophy ever framed without revelation 
Of course Zeno is no more responsible for the errors of his success- 
ors, than St. Peter for the false doctrines of the popes. In the contest 
between the realists and nominalists, he took the same ground as the 
most eminent modern metaphysicians have taken, that of conce ptual- 
ism. He invented grammar, and in physics taught a cosmogony re- 
markably consistent with our present knowledge of geology. He 
asserted the freedom of the will. opposed the materialism of the FE pi- 
cureans, and always sought whatever was most sublime and divin 
lnder various symbols he declared the existence of an intelligent 
Creator and Ruler, not pleased with idolatry, perfectly good, wise, and 
happy. [lis ethics was the soul of the system. Hl: irmony was the 
main principle. The sage should follow nature, not in the licentious 
sense of the English free-thinkers in the last century, but by keeping 
the lower parts of his being in due subordination Without disparag- 
ing wealth, friends, and honors, he should cultivate his powers in har- 
mony, and practice rectitude of conduct as a means to virtue, the high- 
est good. He should act uprightly and leave the consequences to God. 
He should never repine at calamities, but regard the submission which 
springs from love, awe, and remorse, as the sunof piety. Dedicated 
to Virtue instead of Minerva, he shoul 1 stand like the Parthenon, har- 
monious, grand, and stable, whether glittering in the sunlight of pros- 
perity, or beaten by the storms of adversity. 
Such was Job. He led a life of virtue, and in misfortune bore up 
under hts afflictions, in calm confidence in a just, wise, and good prov- 
lence. Both Job and Zeno were strangers to the doctrines of Chi 
nity. Both reflected the light they had; the one by example, and 
the other by instruction. Job escaped the error of going to extremes, 
to which Zeno, in common with most theorists, was somewhat inclined. 
In accordance with prevalent views of right, Zeno c ‘losed a useful life 
by suicide ; Job, truer to the genius of Stoicism, met a natural death 
The lives of such men inspire us with the dignity of man, and 
suggest his corresponding responsibility. The more lofty man’s rank 
in the universe, the lower may be his fall ; for the precipice 1s as deep 
as itis high, L. 
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Monarchical versus Republican Stability. 





Bous, as the Republican form of government was, in the very core 
of dynastic Europe ; cradled, as it was, by the rockings of her early 
intestine COUMHOLIONS, and nourished through childhood by her political 
pabulum, it may, at first, seem alike unnatural and unaccountable that 
it Was so lony the subject ol her obloquy. But when itis taken Inw 
consideration that on the success or failure of this grand political ex- 
periment depended the healthful continuance or ultimate overthrow of 
the monarchical form of government, It ceases to be a matter of won- 
der that kings were wont to w atch, with an Argus-eye, every Opportu- 
nity to lessen all appearance of confidence in it. Various, and 
widely differing objecttons were brought and arrayed against its possi- 
bility of succeeding in opposition to other long established systems of 
public policy. 

Lut on no point perhaps has it ever been more strongly objected to 
a republican form of government, particularly by the crowned heads 
of dynasties, than on the ground that it lacks the principles of sta- 
bility, that its elements want affinity, and that its permanency is wholly 
dependent on the unceasing fluctuations of faction and party spirit. 
And fortune, that is wont to flatter the erring and coquet with them, 
in order only to render greater the mortification of their disappoint- 
ment, did for a long time seem inclined to sanction this conclusion, to 
help on despotism by flattering the prophecies of tyrants, as the Re- 
publics of Rome, Greece, and Carthage rose and fell, after, though 
not an ephemeral, yet an existence harassed alike by democratic dis- 
tractions and aristocratical encroachments. Tyrants, doubtless, joyed 
in these perhaps somewhat unfavorable prospects, sneeringly inquiring 
when public spirit, or, what is but another shadow of the same object, 
pure, exalted patriotism in a republic, would come to take the place 
of allegiance in a monarchy ; yet, happily for them, “ political experi- 
ments cannot be made in a laboratory, nor determined in a few hours,” 
else their insulting invective might have been stayed in their throats. 
For is it not apparent that each of these experiments enriched the sci- 
ence of politics with new results ? 

\s it is a leading principle in the material world that not a particle 
of matter has ever been annihilated, so in the political, nota single 
item in the past experience of governments is now lost sight of inthe 
formation of new ones, And in the instance before us, the principles 
of republicanism did not share the graves of their first advocates, but 
lived, lived for an immortal triumph ; and who shall say how much we 
are indebted to these primitive model republics for the existence of 
our own, so free and prosperous ! 

It is between the binding powers of such a republic and those of 
monarchies | would institute a comparison. For, as an able writer. 
in discoursing on the different existing forms of governinent, has 
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wisely remarked, “the name Republic is given to things, in their na- 
ture, as different as light and darkness, truth and falsehood, virtue and 
vice, happiness and misery. ‘There are free republics, and republics 
as tyrannic al as an oriental despotism. A free republic is the best of 
governments, and the greatest blessing to which mortals can aspire. 
* * * An empire of laws is a characteristic of a free republic only, 
and should never be applied to republics in general.” Now, was not 
political science, however much it may have benefitted by antiquity, 
and the wisdom of modern philosophe rs and statesmen of sucha 
“doubtful and ill-ascertained character,” or could politics, in reality, 
he said to exist as a science, controlling times and circumstances, we 
might pass over, without further notice, the history of the earher—so 
styled—republics of Greece, ltaly, Carthage, Germany, and Poland, 
as well as the cantons of Switzerland, to that of our own cherished 
republic, inasmuch as the question under consideration supposes a 
comparison instituted between monarchies, as they have been and are, 
and the best forms of republics, as they are and will be. But as such 
is far from being the case, and as the result of every system of gov- 
ernment ever adopted has depended so much upon the circumstances 
under which it has been employed, and the times in which it has been 
called to act, it seems proper to first test the question by the history 
of the mixed genus of European republics, which, in the language of 
the naturalist, “* needs overhauling,” and then by the success of later 
ones. 

Let us suppose, then, the question put, Can public spirit in a repub- 
lic take the place of allegiance, or personal attachment to the reign- 
ing family ina monarchy! By this, is to be understood, is it possi- 
ble for a nation of civilized men to feel that attachment for a mere 
abstract thing, as a particular form of government, that it would feel 
fora living, acting agent, as a monarch? or can public spirit have the 
same binding power, and thereby give the same stability—for insta- 
bility seems to be the strong-hold of all arguments against republican- 
ism—to a republic, that allegiance does to a monarchy’ We answer, 
itcan—and in every important view Aas taken the place of allegiance. 
And, what is more, in every thing that tends to the elevation of a na- 
tion, it will ever claim a rank as far in advance of the highest position 
ever attained by allegiance, as freedom is in advance of slavery. Nor 
is this assertion made in forgetfulness of the power of allegiance, or 
of what it has accomplished. For ever will it be remembered with 
what energy it acted under the control of Napoleon. Bound to this 
great, over-ambitious man, by the bonds of allegiance, the French peo- 
ple, with blinded zeal, followed him, regardless of danger to both life 
and property, and utterly careless as to what government might be es- 
tablished, provided Bonaparte, whether as first consul or emperor, 
should be at its head. 

With this remarkable instance of personal attachment to the reign- 
ing family, as well as that in the case of the Swarts, fully in view, it 
may be safe ly asserted that, in point of devotedness, energy, and sta- 
bility, alle ‘giance may find its equal in public spirit. The ‘is roted- 
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ness, too, based on patriotism is not like that founded on allegiance, a 
blind infatuation, but the devotedness of deep-laid principle, the en- 
ergy. not that emanating from excessive, ungoverned zeal, but from 
conscious rectitude, and a determined purpose, the stability, not the 
stability of insensibility to danger, but that arising from extreme 
discretion. 

And to go back to the first position taken, if it can be clearly shown 
that public spirit ina republic, in every important respect, has taken 
the place of allegiance in a monarchy, the conclusion that it can will 
immediately follow, and our object is gained. 

Monarchies have ever been characterized by ignorance, and with 
the greater mass, by ignorance of the most degrading kind. Indeed, 
it was a favorite maxim with most monarchs in ancient times, “that 
the people must be kept in ignorance.” And it would appear that 
this vile maxim has been strongly adhered to, even in the more mod- 
ern and enlightened monarchical governments of Europe. 

lrederick, king of Prussia, that philosophic monarch, who was 
allowed by all to be a correct observer of mankind, three quarters of a 
century ago, made this estimate of the actual intelligence of monar- 
chies. “Let us take any monarchy you please,” said he, “let us 
suppose it contains ten millions of inhabitants ; from these ten mil- 
lions, let us discount, first, the laborers, the manufacturers, the arti- 
sans, the soldiers, and there will remain about fifty thousand persons, 
men and women; from these let us discount twenty-five thousand for 
the female sex ; the rest will compose the nobility and gentry, respect- 
able citizens ; of these let us examine how many will be incapable 
of application, how many imbecile, how many pusillanimous, liow 
many dissipated, and from this calculation it will result that out of 
what is called a civilized nation of nearly ten millions, you will hardly 
find a thousand well-informed persons ; and even among them, what an 
inequality with regard to genius! If eight tenths of a nation toiling for 
their subsistence never read, if another tenth are incapable of applica- 
tion, from frivolity, or dissipation, or imbecility, it results that the small 
share of good sense of which our species is capable can only reside 
in a sinall fraction of a nation.” Thus did monarchs keep the people 
in the darkness of ignorance,—wholly dependent on a few of the no- 
bility for guidance in their actions. And how did this select nobility 
guide or control this illiterate herd ? Briefly thus : by first binding 
them down as tightly as they dared, by rigorous laws, strictly enforced ; 
in many cases depriving them of many of man’s highest privileges 
and blessings; and then by cunning appeals to the passions, by 
bribery and every other species of artifice, they strove to win and 
keep in check those few powers remaining free. ‘Thus the nobility 
depended wholly upon the ignorance of their subjects, who were bound 
to them only by the brittle links of excited passion. Strong indeed, 
while warmed by the concentrated rays of intrigue and ambition, but 


easily snapped when frost-bound by jealousy ;—a house upon the sand 
indeed. 


Dependence upon any other resources than what is one’s own, and 
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under one’s special control, as well in the hour of trial as in the day 
of rejoicing, history shows, has ever been a main cause of ruin, not 
only te mdividuals, but to nations. Yet here we see a dependence 
based on a foundation as deceptive as the hope of health based on the 
hecuc flush and the brilliant, vigorous flashes of thought. And thes 
is moparchical stability. ‘This is the soul and centre of that boasted 
force which has so often bound together, even unto death, leader and 
follower, while fighting in the cause of his majesty, the king, but 
whose real attachment for the king might have been measured by 
these flew words, ‘“ monarchs pay well, and applaud liberally.” . 

But broader and firmer is the basis of republicanism. For however 
much so styled republics have differed from each other in other par- 
tuculars, they have agreed in this,—that the people all had a voice in the 
government, that they were, for the most part, eligible to the highest 
ollices, and that the chief magistrate or magistrates, whether termed 
kings, archons, alcaids, governors, presidents, mayors, or dukes were 
not beyond the control of laws. ‘The interests then of the rulers of a 
republic are alike the interests of the ruled ; in short there is a sort of 
national law and national interest ; and wherever free republics have 
been established, there has always been found to arise a national pride, 
a unity of devotedness to the nation’s wellare. Wherever this feeling 
towards the government prevails, no power of allegiance can ever sub- 
due it. ‘This national interest, or as it is usually termed, nationality, 
tends more to the long duration of any system than any other single 
thing. It is this principle that some of the better leading men in 
ancient republics strove to inculcate in the hearts of their fellow cit- 
wens. A Grecian was, at one time, taught from his earliest years to 
love his country and to honor its laws as he loved and honored his 
parents. Solon saw the importance of nationality as giving stability 
w a people, and in every thing strove to cultivate it. It was with a 
view to the establishment of this nationality, that he—inasmuch as he 
was a man poorly calculated, by his kind and gentle disposition, to 
combat the numberless changes and amendments proposed—as soon 
as laws were promulgated, when he had given to his people a new 
constitution, left Athens for ten years, in order that they might have 
an opportunity to ascertain its excellencies or its defects ; having pre- 
viously “exacted an oath that they would make no changes in the 
laws.” He thought in this way to win their aflections to some par- 
ticular code of laws, and thus create within them a willingness to up- 
hold them. As they then were, he looked upon them as a swarm of 
bees, having just quitted their old hive, buzzing about and stinging 
even the friendly hand that should extend to them a new one, beneath 
the shelter of which they might labor and hoard up the products of 
their toil, and strove by “drumming on” nationality “ to cause them to 
light.” 

‘This disquietude is what has given the idea, that republics have not 
a suflicient binding element in their composition, but it will be found, 
on a careful examination of facts, that it depends on other causes 
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than this. ‘I'bere are at least two causes that would, in the natural 
order of things, tend to produce such a result. 

First, an increase ot knowledge would for a time tend rather to ip. 
crease than diminish their suspicions with regard to the virtues of any 
political institution. A hittle light only makes the surrounding dark. 
ness visible. ‘They see how they have been blinded and deceived 
before and become most mistrustful of the future. Again as it is by 
the application of heat that impurities are extricated from fluids, and by 
their boiling carried to the surface in the form of scum ; so by the 
application of the heat of inteligence to a nation, a similar scum rises, 
as the result, It was this boiling that gave apparent mutability w 
republies, 

‘he second cause which would go to produce such an apparent 
instability, is the difficulty that must attend the proper establishment 
of a new form of government, and the balancing of its parts in such a 
manner as not to give here too much license, there too much severity, 
to foster this branch of labor without injuring that, and at the same 
time to satisfy the high and encourage the low. It was — to this 
want of balance, principally, that early republics always seemed in such 
a state of commotion. ‘They had not yet found their equilibrium ; but 
a little close attention was sufficient to convince any one, however 
scrupulous, that, as the raging of the sea when the storms are past, 
casts each succeeding wave with less and less force upon the beach, till 
at length it sinks into a calm; that as the needle, true to its pole, vacil- 
lates now this way and now that, till gradually it hovers, like the hawk 
above its prey, over the true meridian ; that as the unassisted pendulum 
swings through a less space at each succeeding vibration, till its 
motion ceases; so the waves of republicanism were nearing their 
level, and were soon to find theirequilibrium. Yet this is republican 
instalniity. And what says history of its result? How do its ends 
correspond with its means’? Of the republic of Athens, so long the 
mistress of the whole civilized world in arts, eloquence, and philos- 
ophy, unfortunately, the history, from the abolition of kings down to 
the time of Solon, has not been circumstantially preserved. Yet 
judging from its advancement in literature and the arts, we find noth- 
ing to condemn—in its republican principles at least. Its ingratitude, 
its levity, its convulsions and its factions are not republican. 

But as a particular account of each of the ancient republics would 
be out of place here, there may be, perhaps, no better way of arriv- 
ing at the merits of their several constitutions, than by noticing their 
duration. ‘To give the exact time at which the existence of each of 
these republics began and ended, would require much careful research 
amid historic lore, so much did the different forms of government at 
times intermingle. But as history is extremely deficient here, care 
shall be taken, that no data, but such as are reliable, be given. Rome, 
in some respects the imitator of Athens, history informs us, preserved 
peace and harmony in so remarkable a manner, “ that in all their con- 
tests that happened for six hundred and twenty years, they never pro- 
ceeded to bloodshed.” Carthage, too, altough her national character 
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was military, yet for the space of five hundred years, never had “ its 
tranquillity interrupted by sedition, or its liberties attempted by the 
ambition of any of its citizens.” A single example more, which 
though in itself insignificant, is yet worthy of mention as affording an 
instance of the monarchist’s republican instability. 1t 1s to St. Marino, 
that little Italian republic, allusion is made. Perched hike an evrie. 
far up the mountain height, this petty republic has stood upwards of 
thirteen hundred years, and its whole simple history * consists in two 
purchases of a neighboring prince, and two wars in which they as- 
sisted the Pope against a lord of Rimini.” Yet the historian says of 
them as a people, “they would probably sell their liberties as dear as 
they could to any that attacked them.” ‘This is public spirit and not 
allegiance. No personal attachment to sceptered kings inspires this 
noble valor; it is nature’s voice speaking through patriotism. 

Mention might be made of the republics of Biscay, Genoa, Venice, 
England, Poland, the Cantons of Switzerland, and many more, examples 
at once of democratical, aristocratical, and monarchical republics, but it 
seems unnecessary, for as another has wisely sail in speaking of St. 
Marino, “nothing can be a greater instance of the natural love man- 
kind has for liberty, and of their aversion to arbitrary government, 
than such a savage mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the same country, almost destitute of inhabit- 
ants.” Should any be so incredulous as still to doubt whether public 
spirit can take the place of loyality, 1 would mention the patriots of 
Thermopyle. I would call their attention to one of the few sacred 
pages of history, where is written in ever-living characters the sad 
story of the brave, lamented Leonidas and his public-spirited Spartan 
army, and challenge them to show a stronger instance of pure, sell- 
sacrificing devotedness to country than is here set before them. ‘The 
glorious account given by historians of the brilliant deeds of this 
courageous and patriotic band, is too familiarly known to need any 
thing more than a mere allusion to it, at the presenttime. ‘Their ele- 
vated spirit was breathed forth from their monument, * which bade the 
passing traveler tell their countrymen, that they fell in obedience to 
their laws.” Wealth and honor have been sacrificed, not unfrequently 
perhaps, to monarchs, but where was ever life, that divine essence, 
before so freely and nobly offered up ! 

This then is the true balance of public spirit against degrading 
allegiance. Between freedomand servitude, knowledge and ignorance, 
is choice, then, to be made. But if so astonishing was the contrast 
between republics and monarchies, between public spirit and alle- 
giance in olden times, when republics were in their infancy, what 
must be the wide difference between them now? l[low will the few 
remaining monarchies of the old world, that have only kept pace with 
the age, compare with our own prosperous r public, the model of all 
new governments and the admiration of the world? Yes, how 
does the stability of European monarchies, now tottering to their 
centres, compare with the free and purely democratical republic of the 
\nited States of America? 1 dwell not on the question, for as the 
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true end of government, “is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, saving at the same time the stipulated rights of all,” may we 
not hope our Union may long stand, a standard of comparison for na- 
tions throughout the world! and as it goes on gaining in strength by 
the increase of national ties, and by the rapid growth of public spirit 
envendered by the freedom of its institutions, by the close connection 
and mutual dependence existing between the rulers and the ruled, and 
by the entire absence of all distinction on account of wealth or birth, 
that it will constantly exhibit, more and more strongly, the triumphs ot 
patriotism over loyality. “ Governments like these,” says Mr. Adams, 
“where a large share of power is preserved by the people, deserve to 
be admired and imitated. Itis in such governments that human nature 
appears in its dignity, honest, brave, and generous.” M. 
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* * * ‘l'ue voleanic mountain, Teneriffe, is situated on Tahiti, 
one of the Sandwich islands. From its nature the mountain 1s very 
desolate. ‘The lava, which for centuries has poured from its crater, 
has prevented the least shrub from growing on its sides; while, for 
long periods of the year, its towering peak is covered with snow. Yet 
this desolate mountain has one of the most pleasing and peculiar phe- 
nomena connected with it, that can be found, perhaps, in all nature. 
\round its brow an airy, fairy-like cloud, a cloud like those which 
float along the sky in the summer time, wreaths its beautiful form. 
lt must appear thrice beautiful, seeking a resting place far up on that 
rough, rugged voleano, 

Now the fierce storm is sounding in the distance, and the elements 
are all preparing for dreadful contlict. Surely that fairy form must be 
driven far away on the careering blast, and its brightness supplanted 
by the darkness of the thunder cloud. 

But, no! ‘Through all the fearful contest, though the thunder rolls 
over it, and the quick lightning pierces through it, though the strong 
wind beat against it, and all is dark and lowering around it; yet that 
fair, bright, and beautiful cloud still clings around the brow of that 
dark, furrowed and lonely mountain. 

Happy emblem! ‘Thus itis with woman. Man is the mountain. 
Adversity has fallen upon him ; its scorching fires have furrowed his 
brow and his soul. All the fine feelings which once bloomed at his 
heart have been blighted, and he stands like ‘l'eneriffe, dark and lonely— 
but not all alone, 

\s around the voleano’s brow the bright cloud is wreathed, so does 
woman bind herself around the desolate heart. Let the storms of ad- 
versity come and misfortune darken all the skies, still woman, kind, 

















































































































THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


angelic woman, but presses closer to the breast and shiclds the brow 
of him she loves. 

A beautiful woman is ever lovely, though she be but floating along 
like the summer cloud ; but as we look upon the cloud of Teneriffe, 
that in the wildest storm still clings around the mountain's brow, with 
idoration, so Woman gains both our admiration and our love when 
“ binding up the heart that’s broken.” 


Thomas De Quincen.* 


Tne writings of Thomas De Quincey have but recently become 
lefinitely known to the American public. Many years since, an anony- 
mous volume appeared among us, bearing the rather startling and un- 
favorable title of “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” It was 
read, admired, wondered at, and forgotten, or only remembered as 
containing the story of a man who was the greatest consumer of Opi- 
um inthe world. From that time to this, our parasitical magazines 
have occasionally graced their pages with articles from the pen of 
De Quincey. 

At one time we saw a noble essay on some great Genius, bringing 
to light qualities never before noticed, and establishing his fame on its 
true basis; at another, a keen analytical exhibition of deep philoso- 
phy ina seemingly trivial incident of a drama; again, a scholarly 
lisputation on a contested point in history or language, or an eloquent 
vindication of some unfortunate great one lying under the ban of 
doubtful history, and then again dreams which rival in beauty and 
fearfulness all that we read in Eastern Romance ; until we were al- 
most ready to believe that England had a score of De Quinceys and 
all geniuses. 

\ few months since, however—thanks to “ Ticknor, Reed, and 


ields”’—-we were presented with a fine collection of the writings of 


De Quincey, so that now he stands before us as a known English 
withor, to be looked upon in the same manner as Macaulay, or Southey, 
or any other of the class. 

[t will be impossible in this short notice, to enter into a minute ex- 
amination of his works, therefore our principal object shall be to state 
our own feelings and impressions as we hastily perused them. 

Of his life we shall say very little, as we could add nothing to what 
he himself has told us. However, we may remark that it is unfortu- 
nate we have not his complete biography, but instead of this we have 
merely the casual mention of a few circumstances of his life, unde- 


* The writings of Thomas De Quincey, in four volumes Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
ind Fields, 1850. 
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fined and unconnected by dates or localities, and serving only to 
awaken and leave unsatisfied our desire to know more, while they 
present no certain explanation of his mental experience. The fre- 
quent indefinite references he makes to his life, indicate a history full 
of interest to the moralist as well as to the lover of incidents. 

So much do the events of life affect the mind, that no man’s literary 
works can be considered complete without his biography. It, if true, 
is akey to which constant reference may be made, in order to dis- 
eover the sources of his whole mental development, to disclose the 
springs of his opinions, and partially to test their sincerity and cor- 
rectness. ‘This is especially true in writings of so subjective a char. 
acter as our author's, in which the inner lite, as produced by outward 
circumstances, 18 so distinetly written out that we may almost say that 
De Quincey'’s writings are not the products of De Quincey, but of 
De Quincey's life. 

In addition to the advantage of such a biography as an accompani- 
ment to his works, it would be full of interest as the history of a Phi- 
losopher and a true scholar. For this purpose, an autobiography would 
be better. ‘The life of a scholar—his inner and outer life—is oftentimes 
as full of instruction as his printed pages , and nothing affords a bet- 
ter proof of the philosopher's sincere belief in his maxims, than an 
evident, harmonious interchange between his life and his philosophy. 
For these reasons we regret that we have nota full history of De 
Quincey’s life, and hope that either he himself will make it the work 
of his declining years, or that some one of his literary contemporaries 
will undertake the task for him. 

Of the great fact of his life, viz: opium-eating, he has given usa 
complete account. Tle has written a whole book describing its pleas- 
ures, and pains, and various effects. Setting aside its literary char- 
acter, all we can say of it is, that De (Quincey ate opium until it turned 
upon him and consumed the very marrow of his life and genius. We 
can learn but little of its physical effects generally, from his asser- 
tious, as the effects upon different people are so unlike, and must be 
quite peculiar on such a peculiar temperament as his, to say nothing 
of the opposition it bears to more extensive and more scientific obser- 
vation than his own. 

Of its moral tendency, there is more doubt. The brilliant halo of 
bliss with which he surrounds its beginning, is certainly no more than 
balanced by the horror with which he clothes its latter end, while the 
natural bias of the youthful mind especially, is, to seek the pleasure and 
hazard the danger. It would not be a surprising fact to find that many 
had been induced by * the Confessions,” to enter upon the same 
fascinating though ruinous course. It is unfortunate that he has not 
made a stronger contrast between its different effects, and that he has 
not left an iunpression of horror rather than of fascination. The mis- 
take is very natural. The bitterness and misery of the habit had 
become so inwoven with all his natural feelings that he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the ignorance of the uninitiated, while his 
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benevolence and natural impulses led him to dwell, unconsciously, on 
the only bright spots of his dark story. 

In looking at De Quincey, either as a man, a thinker, or a writer, 
we must not separate him from his unfortunate habia. I|t is the great 
modifying fact of his existence--the hinge upon which his whole lite 
wros. Itis the medium through which we look at the man, and il 
he seem distorted and unnatural, it is only because we see truly and 
distinctly. ‘To look at him otherwise, would be like contemplating 
Louis XLV, and setting aside the fact that he was king of France, or 
Shakspeare, and forgetting that he was a dramatist. 

As Lhave said, De Quincey has told us but little of his childhood 
He describes his sublime vision and wail of childish grief over his 
dead sister, his military campaigns under his pugnacious brother, his 
castigations at school for writing better latin verses at eleven than did 
those twice his age. Then we find him a truant in London going up 
and down its streets, like Otway and Chatterton before him, homeless, 
penniless and starving. He is rescued from this miserable condition 
and impending death, and sent to Oxford, where he completes his edu- 
cation, and begins to eat opium. ‘Then commences that long dreary 
night of mourning and of desolation, whose shadows extend far into 
the morning, that late has dawned upon him. 

In turning from his life to his writings, we must not forget that what 
is presented to us in bound volumes was written for periodical mag- 
azines. ‘That which under paper covers appears with good grace, and 
passes scot-free among the critics, is often liable to a “ diflerent in- 
terpretation’”’ when “ bound in muslin,” inasmuch as stout paste-board 
seems to indicate the intention of a longer stay than thin paper. Per- 
haps no Magazine writer has less need of this consideration than De 
Quincey, still he is entitled to its full value. 

In taking a general survey of his works, several qualities present 
themselves as marked characteristics. ‘The first that attracts our at- 
tention, (and perhaps it is his chief excellence,) is the true scholar- 
ship that everywhere shines forth. It is refreshing in these days ol 
superficiality and glittering display, to meet with one who presents 
some indications that he has studied and thought, and that he writes 
because he has studied and thought. Such an one is De Quincey. 
Yet he is a scholar in more than the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
His attainments are wonderful—almost beyond belief, Scarcely a 
departnent of learning can be mentioned in which he does not stand 
in the first rank. And his acquirements have been made with an un- 
failing accuracy and certainty which render him truly formidable to 
all printing blunderers. But he has not contented himself with the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. He has taken a step beyond—a step 
without which no man can be justly styled a true scholar. Kegard- 
ing learning as a means instead of an end, he draws from it prin- 
ciples, and theories, and rules. As the results of this, we find 
scattered through his writings, definitions and distinctions, and gen- 
eral conclusions, that evince great research united with true philosophy. 
As we have said, it is as a scholar that De Quincey commands our 
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highest admiration. In no other light can we look upon him with en. 
sine approbation ; but in this he stands complete, and whether his theme 
be ‘Theology, or Metaphysics, or Science, or Language, or History, 
still in the widest, highest and truest sense we find him a scholar 

De Quincey has been justly admired for his power of analysis. 
In this, our own Poe closely resembles him, although unlike him in 
most other respects. ‘They both exhibit the same delicate perception 
of analogies, the same clear insight into character, and the same 
power of weighing probabilities. This gift united with his learning 
especially qualified him to examine doubtful passages in History and 
Literature, the right understanding of which depends more upon a nice 
appreciation of the circumstances and characters concerned, than on 
the quantity of facts. In the volumes before us, this is strikingly 
evident in his essay on “the knocking at the gate in Macbeth,” and 
in some of his biographical essavs. 

In speaking of his style we hardly know how to express ourselves. 
The usual phrases that are dedicated to such a purpose are of litle 
avail. ‘The combination of qualities which forms it, is not only un- 
like any other, but strange in itself, and there still remains an unex- 
pressed impression when all terms have been employed. Literature 
affords no parallel to it. Qualities which we have before considered 
as impossible to be found together in the same style, are discovered in 
friendly proximity. None of the theories hitherto maintained that the 
Poet will ever write in such a manner,and the Metaphysician in such 
another, that the Essayist expresses himself thus, and the Historian so, 
find harmonious responses when applied to him. ‘The most sub- 
tle logic, the keen analysis, the tender, tearful poetry of the heart, 
visions of Miltonic sublimity, all flow with equal fluency from his pen. 
Sull we think the great characteristic of his style is power. Under- 
standing thoroughly his subject, conscious that he is right, feeling its 
merits with all the earnestness of his great nature, and gifted with anal- 
most perfect command of language, he carries all before him, leaving 
not a standing thing within the sweep of his mighty pen. The mo- 
ment he touches his theme, you are conscious of being under the in- 
fluence of a master power, and are contented to follow in his mighty 
wake without attempting to struggle against its surges. In argument 
he not only casts his opponent to the earth, but buries him beneath 
his potent rhetoric, so that there shall be no hope of his resurrection. 
It cannot be said that his style is natural or flowing. It is artificial— 
extremely so, but it is architecture of a stupendous order. It possesses 
little symmetrical elegance, but rises in proportions so grand and mag- 
nificent that you are awed into wonder, rather than persuaded into 
admiration, and although you may observe graceful arches and sym- 
metrical turrets, still you feel only the presence of the stupendous 
towers that overshadow you. 

His sentences are usually long and complex, and occasionally seem 
to have a vague and indefinite meaning, but a closer examination gen- 
erally relieves us of such an impression. Indeed one of his chief ex- 
cellencies is, that in his most refined and spiritual flights, the ideas are 
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always definite and distinct—a fact not often met with in spiritualizers— 
and although, through the inadequacy of language, they may be ob- 
scurely expressed, yet when discovered they are found to possess a 
real existence and to be based on a logical foundation. Still with all 
his command of language and rhetoric, he sometimes seems to be vainly 
struggling to express his impassioned thought. It is so subtle and 
tenuous that it comes not within the limit of words, and these he uses 
only to draw our minds into sympathy with his own, so that we may 
verchance feed it if we cannot read it. ; 

The dreams and visions of De (Quincey stand as unique creations, (if 
that can be called a creation which 1s an unavoidable result of one’s 
experience.) When considered as real events—and they are given to 
us as such—the harmony of their parts, their deep allegorical meaning, 
their intrinsic beauty and poetry, fill us with wonder. But when we 
look at them clothed in language, wonder passes into the highest admi- 
ration. Although not in the form of verse, they partake highly of the 
poetic spirit. Such vivid portraiture, such intense feeling, such un- 
earthly sublimity is rarely met with in poetry proper. They rise 
above the restraint of rules and seek utterance in forms most expres- 
sive of their spiritual sense. 

A quotation will best explain our meaning, although urfler the disad- 
vantage of isolation. We select the following from the “ Dream 
Fugue :” 

“ Lo! afar off, in a vast recess, rose three mighty windows to the 
clouds : and on a level with their summits, of height insuperable to 
man, rose an altar of the purest alabaster. On its eastern face was 
trembling a crimson glory. Whence came that? Was it from the 
reldening dawn that now streamed through the windows’? Was it 
from the crimsoned robes of the martyrs that were painted on the win- 
dows’ Was it froin the bloody bas-reliefs of earth’? Whencesover 
it were—there, within that crimson radiance, suddenly appeared a fe- 
male head, and then a female figure. It was the child—now grown 
up to woman’s height. Clinging to the horns of the altar there she 
stool—sinking, rising, trembling, fainting—raving, despairing ; and 
behind the volume of incense that, night and day, streamed upwards 
from the altar, was seen the fiery font, and dimly was descried the 
outline of the dreadful being that should baptize her with the baptism 
of death. But by her side was kneeling her better angel that hid his 
face with wings ; that wept and pleaded for her ; that prayed when she 
could not ; that fought with heaven by tears for her deliverance ; which 
also, as he raised his immortal countenance from his wings, | saw, by 
the glory in his eye, that he had won at last.” 

It must not be supposed that De Quincey’s subjects and style are al- 
ways of so elevated a character. ‘There are scattered through his 
works many touches of nature and sweet simplicity, although he sel- 
dom escapes his lofty style. 

Some of the incidents of his childhood and youth are told with a 
truthfulness and pathos that touch the deepest chords of our nature. 
Who does not weep over the touching history of his sister's death, and 
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the tender, manly tale of the poor outcast and wanderer that once be- 
frie nae d bum? t ; 

it would be an agreeable task, did our limits permit, to notice par 
ticularly, more of the qualities that render him so pleasing and instruct. 
ive us an author. Ltis not merely a felicitous style, or correctness of 
logic, or accuracy as a historian, that secures the admiration of his 
readers. We admire also his enthusiastic love of truth and untiring 
zeal in its discovery and defense, his impartial honesty, his indigna- 
tion avainst all deceit and false pretensions, his manly view of life, and 
above all bis tender, unsophisticated heart, that amidst all his suffering 
and misfortunes ever beats warm and true to his fellow man. 

lt is nut to be supposed from the manner in which we have spoken 
of the writings of De Quincey, that we have discovered nothing cen- 
surable in them. He has a habit of digressing from the subject upon 
the slightest occasion, and although his wanderings are pleasant, her 
are so frequent and long continued that they cannot be defended by the 
widest stretch of charity ; and also a most vexatious and needless way 
of dallying with his subject and delaying to come to the point. Nei- 
ther his great learning nor his nice definition of the term can wholly 
save him from the charge of pedantry. His egotism will find vent oc- 
casionally, n&twithstanding his endeavors to repress it. In his contests 
with others he sometimes exhibits an almost boyish petulance, and 
uses phrases that are not perfectly consonant with the dignity that 
should accompany his vast learning. Perhaps in no point does he fail 
more than in his wit. Elis powers of sarcasm are considerable, but his 
humor seldom raises a smile except by its ridiculousness. His designs 
often contain wit, but his style is wholly unadapted to its expression. 
A sally that an Amateur would make with a few pointed words, he 
clothes with the dignity of long swelling sentences. 

But his faylts are a theme upon which we scarcely feel at liberty to 
dwell. Whatever failings he may exhibit, either as a writer or asa 
man, may, with honest charity, be referred to the sad habit, that with 
its subtle influence, wasted the life and energy of his mind as it did of 
his body. When we look at his writings, filled with learning and logic 
and poetry as they are, and remember that a mountain-weight rested 
continually upon every power, we are filled with wonder and are unable 
to conceive to what heights his genius might have borne him, had it 
been untrammeled. In examining the writingsof De Quincey by them- 
selves, we must judge them by their intrinsic merits, but when viewed 
in connection with his genius, we are permitted to regard them as but 
faint evidences of the power that produced them, 

We shall always turn to them with pleasure, but there will be coupled 
with it the regret ever experienced when we see Genius squan- 


dering its powers, instead of raising for itself a monument that might 
stand through all time. 
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Reverence for Law. 


Law pervades the Universe. The tiny seed drops from its parent 
stem upon the mellow soil and gradually expands, unul, busrting its ten- 
der shell, it shoots forth the slender blade of grass, to contribute its 
mite for the maintenance of the brute, which toils for man and fur- 
nishes him with food ;—the acorn, trodden into the ground by our heed- 
less foot, is warmed by the nourishing earth, transformed into the deli- 
cate plant, and grows at last into the enduring oak, spreading forth its 
verdant boughs on every side, and with its refreshing shade protecting 
the weary laborer from the scorching rays of the noon-day sun ;—tle 
tides of the ocean ebb and flow at their appointed hours ;—the seasons 
recur in their wonted succession, to refresh the body and gladden the 
heart of man, with the wholesome fruits of the earth and the salutary 
influence of the change ;—the planets pursue their accustomed paths 
through the unbounded regions of space ;—and all these are obedient 
to mysterious, yet unfailing laws. 

But sublime as is the contemplation of the wisdom and power of 
God, exhibited in the laws that govern the material creation, it is our 
purpose to consider a different department of the subject presented for 
our attention. 

Law, as given for man’s observance, may be divided into two grand 
departments, the Moral and the Municipal Law. 

The former and more binding of these prescribes rules for man, 
directing him in the performance of his duties to God and his fellow, 
and is embodied in the decalogue delivered to Moses amid the thunders 
of Sinai. The latter is designed to govern us, as individual members 
of society. These two divisions then, the moral and municipal, con- 
stitute the sum of rules prescribing our duties to individuals, to so- 
ciety and to God. 

By “ Reverence for Law,” we understand, J’hat religious respect for 
Law, which prompts to a strict and cheerful obedience to its mandates. 
We purpose to consider only Municipal Law; and, regarding the 
American Republic as that system of government which most deserves 
our reverence, we shall endeavor to prove the duty of citizens, and 
especially American citizens, to yield a willing obedience tothe laws 
of their country. 

|. Law is the result of a social necessity. 

Man is a social being. ‘The entire history of the world proves that 
he was not created to exist in his original state, his own and only as- 
sociate and absolute governor. As minds are various and none is in 
iiself complete, endowed with all the faculties and affections, which 
distinguish the human race; man is consequently incompetent to 
provide, or even to suggest for himself all the necessaries of life, or 
to draw from himself that varied enjoyment necessary to render life 
happy. Conscious of this inability to provide for himself, he has ever 
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sought the companionship of his fellow; and, as all men are subjects 
of this same weakness, this desire for society has, from the creation of 
man, been mutual and common. 

Hut as the human race became multiplied and scattered widely over 
the face of the earth, the mind exhibited itself in different genera, in- 
fluenced by climate, the nutriment which the soil of different regions 
atlords, and various like causes, which serve to mould the mind jn har- 
mony with nature; and men, governed as they are by mind, found 
different nuelei, around which to cluster as their own peculiar centers. 
‘Thus by a necessity incident to an incomplete, though wise, creation, 
man seeks society ; while, from a variety of character, which numer- 
ous conjoined causes have heightened into diversity, he limits his de- 
sire for society, including only those of kindred tastes and affections. 

rom such causes men have ever been wont to form themselves in- 
to associations for mutual government and protection; and these are 
the societies which constitute nations. From the same causes likewise, 
nations have increased in number in proportion as the human family 
have mulitiplied and spread more widely over the earth. 

in entering into this form of society, each individual tacitly, vet 
effectually, acknowledges his own inability for self-protection, happi- 
ness and support; and, in return for the means of security and happi- 
ness alforded him, sacrifices, in a measure, personal will and interests 
to the advantage and preservation of the society. ‘The original contract 
of society, though not expressed, yet implied in the very act of asso- 
ciating together, is therefore, that the whole shall govern and protect 
all its parts, and the parts shall pay obedience to the will of the whole. 

Having considered the origin of the social compact, we now claim 
that government is an essential element of society. Unless some per- 
son or persons be selected to consult and provide for the common 
safety and advantage, each individual will remain his own absolute 
master, bound to his neighbor by those feelings of humanity only, 
which God has implanted in the breasts of all men—a state directly 
opposed to the existence of society, the necessity of which has been 
already demonstrated. Again, society cannot provide for itself by 
means of a system of popular legislation. 

Man, with all his fondness for experiment, has ever shown himself 
unwilling to put to the test so impracticable a form of government as 
the pure democracy. Rome affords us an instance of resort to this 
system, but she found it impotent for her protection. Agitated by 
internal commotions and menaced by powerful enemies from without, 
she felt within herself her own weakness, and twice was she forced 
to call Cincinnatus from his humble station at the plough, to take the 
helm of state. 

Il. Government is the safeguard of society. 

The temptations to crime are often powerful, and a fixed penalty fre- 
quently proves more potent than the warnings of conscience, in deterring 
the wicked from the commission of crime. ‘Thus it is that government 
becomes effectual in restraining citizens from evil, and stimulating 
them to yood actions ; in protecting individuals in the enjoyment of 
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personal rights and the undisturbed possession of property ; in 
strengthening the bonds of society, and above all, in securing to indi- 
viduals an unmolested enjoyment of religion and communion with 
God. 

It has now been shown— 

ist. ‘That individuals, knowing the terms upon which a membership 
is purchased, do inthe very act of uniting with society, bind them- 
selves to comply with its known regulations. , 

2dly. ‘That, whatever sacrifice of personal prerogatives is made in 
uniting with society, receives a far greater than an equivalent com- 
pensation in the advantages arising from the membership. 

And hence it follows, that disobedience to the laws cannot be 
otherwise regarded than as a manifest violation of faith; whereas 
obedience to the will of the whole body is but the exercise of due 
gratitude toward our benefactors. 

I11. Imperfection in law does not weaken its obligations. As hu- 
man wisdom is finite, human laws cannot be perfect. Were all men 
free from the stain of selfishness and actuated by none but the most 
benevolent motives, yet not even then could all the learning which 
man is capable of acquiring, exercised in accordance with his highest 
judgment and the strictest integrity, avail to invent a plan which 
should satisfy the wants and subserve the interests of all in an equal 
degree. Now is man accountable for the incompleteness of his crea- 
tion. He is the work of a just and wise God; who, when he had 
created the earth and placed man thereon, “ beheld every thing that 
He had made,” and it seemed unto him good. It 1s not then the pro- 
vince of man to question the designs of his Creator ; but rather does 1 
become him, with humble gratitude and cheerfulness, to act the part 
assigned him in the grand drama of existence. [tis our duty to com- 
ply with those regulations which the most profound earthly wisdom 
has prescribed for us, and to refrain from murmurings at the will of 
Him, who, in the accomplishment of His wise designs, withholds from 
us a portion of that infinite knowledge, to which we, His disloyal sub- 
jects, have forfeited our every claim. 

1\. ‘I'he private feelings of magistrates do not lessen their obliga- 
tions to execute the laws. 

lustas the same code of laws cannot be suited to all nations, so also, 
as the condition of society changes, the laws must be altered to meet 
the exigencies of the times. In a government where intelligence and 
love of justice characterize the citizens to so great a degree as in our 
own, and especially where the ballot box determines the welfare of the 
state, the magistrate is supposed, when entering upon his office, to be 
acquainted with its peculiar duties, and conscious that the laws assign- 
ng them are liable to alterations and additions. 

True, unforeseen circumstances may arise, which will require of him 
the discharge of duties repugnant to his sensibilities, if not indeed to his 
conscience ; but knowing as he did, that such cases were liable to 
irise, he should not have received the office, unless willing to perform 
i's attendant duties, It cannot be else than a most painful duty for a 
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sheriff to perform the office of executioner ; still the fact that he hoped 
when entering on the duties of his magistracy, that such an office 
might not be required of him, 1s far from being a sufficient reason 
whv the midnight assassin should be suffered to go * unwhipt of jus- 
tice,” to repeat his work of death at will. 

Avain, the magistrate should consider that the laws are enacted by 
the wise and conscientious majority, and that to their will he is bound 
to vield, in the execution of those laws which protect him in his 
rights, and which, if not enforced, will fail of promoting peace and 
justice, those high ends which they are designed to secure. 

V. The people are the authors of the laws. 

The right of suffrage should be cautiously and religiously exercised 
by every lover of freedom. In a republican government, where every 
man has a voice in the election of legislators, the failure of one man 
to exercise his right as a voter, may determine the prosperity or ad- 
versity of a nation for years. Although men are so formed that they 
cannot all possess the same principles, or pursue the same course of 
action; yet, if all are actuated by a conscientious regard for the wel- 
fare of society, the will of the majority will receive the sanction of the 
whole. Not daring the experiment of the pure democracy, the found- 
ers of our government preferred a system, which still gives to all men 
an equal voice in the framing of the laws. We elect our legislators 
and furnish them an ample remuneration, in order that they may em- 
ploy their time and labors wholly in our service. 

We assign them a place of meeting, that, by mutual consultation 
and instruction, they may exercise a proper regard for the common 
good, and a becoming spirit of compromise, in the discharge of their 
legislative duties. 

Thus we become the authors of our government, and, like a corpo- 
ration, bind ourselves to comply with the acts of our legislative agents. 
We also assert the fitness of our legislators for their office, by making 
our own selections from the community. If then we are prudent in 
these selections, we shall have wise and wholesome laws ; but if, on 
the contrary, we yield ourselves, as servile subjects, to selfishness and 
favoritism, on our own heads rest the consequences of our folly. 

Vi. The constitutionality of laws claims our obedience. 

The noble spirits of our forefathers would not consent to yield with 
tame submission, to a system of tyranny and despotism. Their own 
natures thirsted for freedom, and experience had proved to them the 
bitterness of oppression. 

Heaven had implanted within their breasts the germ of liberty, which, 
fostered by their watchful care, grew in their dav into the infant plant, 
and has increased, until beneath its sheltering canopy millions now 
find a shade as cool and salutary as that of the tree ‘Tabar in the Par- 
adise of Islamism. Never were men better suited for the exigencies of 
the times in which they lived, than our fathers proved themselves. 

lhe Congress of the Revolution presented examples of wisdom that have 


never been surpassed, even by the dignity of a Roman Senate, or 4 
British Parliament. 
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by su h men was the Constitution, under which we now live, framed. 
\pproved by the States, it was received with all the veneration due to 
the greatness and genius of its authors. ‘Transmitted to us, it retains 
ali its orngimal worth; and while we as a people revere its origin and 
prize Its intrensic worth, it proves itself adapted to our necessities and 
the stay of National honor and prosperity. 

Some of the noblest minds our country has ever produced, have bat- 
tied through long lives in its cause ; and their names will remain to the 
most distant age of the world, engraven in unfading characters on the 
tablets of the human heart, as worthy a place among the great and 
good of the earth. In a voice as solemn as the responsibility of man, 
1 calls for our veneration in the name of its origin, its worth, and its 
defenders. 

The Constitution forms the outline of our government; and if the 
finishing strokes are consistent with the original design, the canvass 
will display a scene of symmetry and beauty ; but if they be assigned 
to rude and unskillful hands, it will exhibit a spectacle of hideousness 
and deformity. 

Vil. We have a remedy for unconstitutional laws. 

We shall not attempt to draw a line between constitutional and un- 
constitutional laws. We design merely to consider, under our pres- 
ent head, the remedy for laws which are unconstitutional. In those 
controversies which concern our personal rights, we are accustomed 
to govern our action by the advice of those members of the legal pro- 
lession, who are the more distinguished for their acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the law. 

And thus, although every man has the means of recourse to the 
Statutes and such other authorities as pertain to ordinary business trans- 
actions, we acknowledge our inability to construe the laws relating to 
even the minor disputes in life. If then our judgment is insuflicient to 
direct us in business transactions, much more impotent must it be to 
dictate our duties to society, to whose protection we are indebted for 
so greata portion of the happiness and safety we enjoy. 

But tor unwise legislation we have provided a remedy, by instituting 
judges to decide upon the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the 
laws. In all cases of oppressive legislation, we have the right of appeal 
to the Judiciary : an order instituted by the people and characterized 
by the most profound wisdom and learning. If the laws are approved 
by this tribunal, with its decision we are bound to comply, in yielding 
a strict obedience to those laws, which have been first enacted by our 
agents, and subsequently confirmed by wise judges of our own appoint- 
ment. As no unconstitutional law is liable to be enacted, which would 
deprive individuals of their lives or rights, the brief interim during 
which this appeal is pending, cannot be attended by evils as unfortunate 
as the too certain results of murmurings and threatenings in the com- 
munity, 

VILL. The convictions of conscience should not exercise a suprem- 
acy over the laws. 
lt is a delicate task to discuss the prerogatives of conscience. ‘The 
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viceverent of God in the human heart, it claims our reverence and 
obedience. Yet it is evident that man was not designed to be subject 
to this governor alone. Reason sways her sceptre over the mind, 
while Conscience, with the mildness of her warning voice, restrains 
and counsels her in the exercise of her high dominion. ‘ Reason 
taught the sage pervading gravitation ;’ by reason we trace effects to 
their hidden and mysterious causes ; by reason we believe in the 
existence of a God, and draw from His attributes the consolations of 
relivion. But that Reason, in her fondness for speculation, may not 
invent theories inconsistent with the truth, if not irreligious, Con- 
science is given to direct her enquiries in the path of usefulness, 

Were men to obey the laws of their country on no other terms than 
that they should be made to comply with their own private notions of 
right, the diversity of minds is so great that one only could be grati- 
fied ; and thus, while every man might adopt his own system of gov- 
ment in theory, no national laws could exist im practice. 

Accordingly by granting this license to each individual, we resolve 
societv into its ‘original elements, and government exists only as a 
theory in men’s minds. It is evident therefore that strictly conscien- 
tious objections to law, should be, in a measure, compromised, 

ut men are often deluded by a false conscience. All men are 
blind to some of their own failings, and not unfrequently the most sel- 
fish think themselves the minions of benevolence and conscientiousness. 
Such cannot be censured, unless it be for their extravagant ambition, 
which too often assumes in their eyes the semblance of rectitude. It is 
often a difficult matter to discern real conscientiousness from deluded 
ambition ; and we doubt whether conscience was designed to exercise 
so exclusive a rule over us, in the discharge of our duties to the State, 
as in forming our opinions upon questions of religion and those matters 
which pertain more strictly to our personal interests. ‘I'rue there are 
questions, with regard to which reason and conscience plainly assert 
our duty, and laws may be enacted, which neither, however charita- 
ble, could approve. But to determine when our sense of right, biased 
as it often is by prejudice or interest, shall assert a supremacy over 
our reverence for laws—the fruits of the combined wisdom of the 
nation—we regard as an oflice requiring extreme nicety of discrim- 
ination. 

1X. Law has additional claims from its origin. 

The claims of law upon our reverence, rest not solely upon the 
social and civil advantages we derive from its fostering care—its pro- 
tecting influence. Although evoked by a social necessity, and first 
recognized in the social compact, yet the principle of restraint— 
which is law—was in full and vigorous exercise prior to the associa- 
tion of men in communities. It sprang into life and action at the 
creation, by the fiat of Omnipotence. The devolopment of this princi- 
ple was that inner and constant guide—the law of nature—the un- 
written decree for man to implicitly obey. 

This law of nature was insuflicient, and revelation was superadded. 


Then the system was perfect. ‘The law of nature with the revealed 
will of God, formed a complete code. 
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Man, collating maxims of justice and equity from this, wisely em- 
ployed them in his systems of laws and of governments. Hence 
arises their efliciency, and their adaptability to the wants of our race. 

Ry sng laws cannot be permanent, unless framed in conformity to 

e laws of God, For nature revolts at a contravention of her man- 
dates ; education and the religious sentiments at laws not based upon 
revelation. But laws, at which nature, education and the religious 
feelings revolt, cannot be permanent; in fact the y cannot exist. Con- 
sequently human law must be in conformity with the law of nature and 
revelation. ‘The fundamental principles of the former must be radi- 
cated in, and derived from, the latter. 

But the law of nature and revelation are the laws of God; conse- 
quently human law, mediately, comes from God; and for this reason, 
should be most deeply reverenced. 

Finally, a deep and earnest reverence for law is the best security of 
a country’s liberties ; the real hope of the permanency of its govern- 
ment. Social tranquillity and personal happiness are its first fruits— 

ts final results are incalculably beneficial. Advancement in all that 
elevates and ennobles man in the scale of being, purity of lite and of 

conduct, and an unswerving, faithful performance of social obligations, 
spring ultimately from this influential and invaluable element of society. 

Keverence for law is a protecting angel, which untiringly wate hes 
over every member of society, and, with its broad, outstretched wings 
shadows and protects the interests of all. In our country is it espe- 
cially necessary to guard against popular outbreaks and sectional dil 
ferences ; of these, reverence for law is the only effectual preventive. 
We tirmly believe that the most serious dangers, which will ever 
menace our loved Republic, will rise from a lack of this element of 
reverence ; and we are equally confident that it will continue in the 
prime.of its strength and power as long as reverence for law and its 
mandates shall be found among us—which is, and must ever be, the 
only true Palladium of social and civil liberty. ba WR 


The Storn of Dry Gill. 


All, all, who were here, like the hurrying waves 
That ride on the restless stream, 

Have hastened away ; have dropped in their graves, 
Have finished life's changeful dream. 





IN a recent vacation which I enjoyed among the lakes, the rivers, 
and the mountains of New Hampshire, I chanced upon a pleasant spot 
in the forest during a hunting excursion. I was charmed at once by 
the sylvan beauty of the scene. The morning sun gemmed a thousand 
sprays with diamonds of dew. The scampering squirrels shook crys- 
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tal showers from the branches that overhung my head, and the thickly 
falling drops seemed inthe soft sunlight as a silver fringe to the green 
canopy above me. A mellow radiance stealing through leaves of light 
an dark green floated in the lofty arches of the forest with a stillness 
and urandeur notunlike, but far more glorious than the soft colored light 
that streams through the stained windows and among the massy pillars 
of an old cathedral. Birds of every note sang out their melody at in- 
tervals in chorus, and the distant flow of the river rolled a continual 
bass in the anthem of the * populous wild,” that seemed so full of joy. 

Yet withal there crept over me a mysterious loneliness. I found 
old apple trees choked among the forest pines. A gloomy owl stared 
ittme froma hemlock, in a hollow under which were white bones, 
apparently the remains of some animal. I found also a dilapidated 
cellar. Stones lay scattered around in a shallow pit, over which 
a house had once stood. There were two litthke mounds beside a neigh. 
boring rivulet, so hidden by the tangled grass that one would scarcely 
notice them, but that one or two small, flat stones lay near. My busy 
lnagination converted these into time-worn monuments of the dead 
that rested beneath, and many thoughts of household desolation sug- 
vested themselves. [| slowly retired as I had come, disturbing an ugly 
snake as | stumbled over the scattered stones, and with many surmises 
respecting the former tenants of the woods, departed. I soughta venerable 
man whom | knew, and whose youth had been spent where his old age was 
now passing. Lasked him of the history of those whose relics I had 
been among. In a voice enlivened with long-forgotten recollections, 
he told me their brief story, which | will relate, so far as my memory 
scrves me 

That place which you visited we call Dry Hill. "Tis a pleasant 
spot, | know, for | have often walked there to look at the little graves. 
A happy family once lived where you looked upon those ruins. | 
was then a boy, but | remember them well, and my heart is sad when 
| call to mind their happiness and subsequent misery. One spring 
morning, When the first bluebirds of the season were singing, they 
passed by me along the ill-conditioned road, on their way to a new 
home inthe woods. ‘This was a rough country then. Where the 
steam-whistle now pipes along our valley, the settlers then jolted over 
stumps and stones in a wretched ox-path. Where that pleasant village 
stretches over the hill, bridle-paths then wormed among the fallen 
trees, and blazings spotted the forest. Wolves used to ravage our 
sheep-folds, and deep snows often half buried our houses. Yet, thank 
God! worse evils never plagued us. The war-whoop had then 
ceased forever to startle the slumbers of our infants. Notwithstanding 
the prospect of all the privations of so uncouth a region, this family had 
obtained a location on the hill, and a snug log cabin was then ready to 
receive them. 

They had formerly enjoyed the comforts of a Bay State mansion. 
But misfortune had nearly stripped them of a competence, and with 
feelings partly misanthropic, they had left a civilized abode, to seek 
better fortune in the solitude of the mountain region. 
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They brought little with them, but their household goods were two 
is litle innocents as ever gladdened a mother's heart. ‘These see 
jt guardian angels of a forest home, so lively, and pretty, and gay, as 
w excel the utmost rivalry of the birds and squirrels that romper 
around them. 

When I first saw them they were in their mother’s arms, their sweet 
ymle faces resting upon he Tr sombre dre ‘s8 AS the white crocuses peer 
above the black-thawed earth of spring. 1 thought it hard at first that 
such sweet blossoms were to bloom in the gloomy forest, vet l heartils 
welcomed them. 1 often visited the settler’s family to catch a steht of 
these dear children whom | loved. ‘Their playfulness was my unfail- 
ing diversion, and in their simplicity they were talismans of beauty, 
to charm my soul to a reverence for goodness and purity. In my fre 
quent visits I could but observe the thrift and industry of the family 
The wheel was ever whirling in the house, and the sturdy settler la- 
bored steadily to improve his farm. The huge pines, that had occupied 
the clearing, he had piled into picturesque and useful fences. A snug 
and well-stored barn had risen beside his cottage. A young orchard 
under his care competed successfully with the pine-tree shoots that 
continually strove to choke it. A field of corn yielded him a plentiful 
and sure subsistence, and a little garden of flowers and herbs made the 
wilderness to “ bud and blossom as the rose.” A blessing seemed to rest 
upon all their labors, and happiness again revisited them. Yet fate 
lowered over them. again and turned the only sweet of their life to 
gall. 

The little children were allowed the liberty of the clearing as thev 
grew older, but enjoyed even that narrow license under their mother's 
watchfulness. ‘They were about seven or eight years old when four 
harvests had been gathered in. One afternoon in the next early sum- 
mer, they were out at their play, and something unusual must have 
happe ‘ned in the house, for at supper time their mother missed them 
They had apparently strayed into the woods a little way, enticed by 
what I know not. The parents advanced into the forest, and loudly 
called their children’s names, but they heard no answer save the ca® 
of the scared crow. The anxious father came hastily down to our house 
to implore our aid in rescuing his dear ones, and then passed on to 
seek his only other neighbor. No second appeal was needed to arouse 
me. All that night we sought the children with torches and with 
shouting, but our efforts were fruitless. ‘Toward morning, a fearful 
thunder storm arose. ‘The rain drenched us, and the lightnings shiver- 
ed many tall pines, but we thought not of discomfort or danger In our 
solicitude for the lost children. The poor mother was frantic 
with grief, but the father strode tearless through the forest, persevering 
even in his despair. We found them not during all the sunlight of the 
next day, but at evening I chanced to direct my steps to a part of the 
wood where I had never been, although tt was not far from the house, 
The hill there verges precipitously tow ard the east, and for about 
twenty feet there is a perpendicular descent About this crag stand old, 
ghastly trunks of pines, lightning-blasted, and now of fearful memory 
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to me. 1 walked to the brink, and looked down. OQ, dreadful and un- 
expected sight! ‘There were the poor childrenlying lifeless, like with- 
ered buds, upon the green turl below a scraggy tree that jutted out from 
the rock. 1 supposed that they had fled from the glare of our torches, 
and in their fright and the darkness had fallen over the cliff. I gently 
took them up, and bore them to their mother. | was prepared to wit. 
ness tumultuous grief, but she surveyed them as calmly as she would 
look upon dead lambs of the flock. “ Poor Nelly,” said she, lifting the 
cold hand of one, “ did it get wet, and did the thunder scare it’? Well, 
it shall be with its mother in the house to night.” And then the poor 
woman turned away humming a lullaby. Her reason had fled at the 
apparition of ber dead babes. 

On the second day after that evening which | can never forget, they 
dug two small graves close together, and in them they laid the cold 
forms of those dear children beside the rivulet in which they had dab- 
bled on the last afternoon of life, and near the little thicket where | 
have watched them playing at hide-and-go-seek so often. They did 
not let the poor crazed mother see her dear ones put in their graves, 
but enticed her tothe next neighboring house. ‘The dead forms were 
gone when she returned, and she seemed to renew her first and fatal 
anxiety for their safety. ‘The last day that she remained there, she 
was anxiously inquiring when Nelly and Sally would come back, and 
she often called their names in the edge of the woods. But the grief- 
stricken husband could not endure a spot where such gloomy 
scenes and associations oppressed his heart. In anguish he collected 
what means he could, and took his journey to distant parts. 1 have 
not heard of him or of his poor wife since the morning, when as they 
traveled by me, she bade me farewell, and asked me to try to find poor 
Nelly and her sister against the time she came back. They have long 
been gone—and their hearth is desolate. By some strange fatality 
the tempest and the lightning completed their work of desolation upon 
the very house and barn of the unfortunate family. ‘The forest is fast 
encroaching upon the clearing, and but few of the apple trees remain 
unkilled. ‘Those bones you saw are the decaying bones of the settler's 
cow which died of the murrain, while her owner was yet staying after 
his children’s death. A more completely sad picture of ruined happi- 
ness | have not found. 

lam now old, but still the memory of former days is fresh within 
me, and | take a melancholy delight in revisiting that haunted spot. 
| have once or twice walked again to the verge of the precipice where 
my first visit was so sorrowful. Every thing seemed as it did on that 
long-past summer evening, except that my soul was not tortured with 
a repetition of that grievous sight. Instead of those lifeless forms in 
the deep solitude, [ looked down upon the happy dwellings of those 
who participate not in my sad recollections, and saw children playing 
about them, as once I saw those of sixty-five years ago. I returned, 
and gazed upon the two little mounds, and the ruined site of that once 
happy home. I wept, till 1 thought of a happier abode, where | trust 
the grief of that poor family, and all their pain, is merged in joy. | 
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-ejoice to think that those little bodies have so beautiful and 


, resting place for the remainder of time. 
« Yes,” L added, musing, 


* Here sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie, 
Where the de ws gently fall, and the streams ripple by : 
While the birds sing their hymns, amid air harps that sound 
Through the boughs of the torest-trees Whispering round ; 
And flowers, bright as Eden's, at morning shall spread, 
And at eve drop their | “uves ver the slumb rers bed. 


Conscience. 


Nici, o'er her wide dominions 
Her gloomy acepter passed ; 
High swept, on murky pinions, 
The storm-cloud hurrying fast ; 
The deepetoned thunder loudly 
Went rumbling through the sky, 
As if a monarch proudly 
Rolled, in his chariot, by 
“Twas gone ; and fell upon mine ear, 
While died the tempest shock, 
Asif a“ stillsmall voice” were near, 


The ticking of the clock. 


I heard the strong winds madly 
Go echoing along ; 
Anon, but low and sadly, 
They sighed a mournful song; 
The tall tree, o'er me creaking, 
Its sturdy branches threw,— 
Among them, wildly shrieking, 
The vusts of midnight blew :— 
"Twas still; the winds lulled o'er the plain, 
The branches ceased to rock ; 
And faintly now it fell again, 
The ticking of the clock. 


There is a world of being 
Within each human breast, 
Unseen, but not unsecing, 
It governs all the rest ; 
And it hath storms of spirit 
Whose tones ring fearfully, 
No other ear can hear it, 
No other eye can 8¢ce , 
Its sky full oft is shrouded 
Beneath a murky scroll, 
And Reason's sun is clouded, 
And Passion’s thunders roll ;- 
And Conscience, as the clock is heard, 

In lullings of the blast, 
So uttereth her “ still, smal] word” 
When Passion’s storm is past 

vol evi 33 
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Che Reveries of a Bachelor, by Ik Marvel. 


Ir 18 probably known to most of our readers that the author of 
this book is one of the foster-sons of our beloved Alma Mater, and one 
who but recently trod these ancient halls, and took an interest in our 
well-cherished Maga. lt may not, therefore, be out of place in us to 
say afew words in regard to the performance of one to whom we feel 
bound by other ties than those which ever unite the reader to those 
who furnish his highest enjoyments, Let it be understood that we do 
not intend to eriticize the work ; we have no heart for that, even if we 
had the requisite time and ability. We would merely say what we 
think of it, and try to give some reasons why it has pleased us so 
much. ‘To Mr. Mitchell we feel truly grateful for this addition to the 
literature of the affections. It seems to us that there cannot be too 
many such books written. ‘They are true ministers to * whatever is 
highest and best within us.” ‘The keep up a telegraphic communica- 
tion between individuals widely separated in time and space, and fur- 
nish proof that underneath all the stiff and frozen formalities of life 
there are occasional fountains from which well up warm and refresh- 
ing waters to mingle with the flood and temper its rigor. Thou- 
sunds with souls overflowing with genial feelings are necessarily 
debarred by the whims of fashion or the usages of life from society 
they might adorn and elevate, and are too often driven to coarse grati- 
fications and unhallowed pleasures. Such will find a peculiar plea- 
sure in these reveries. ‘They will always find Mr. Marvel in a plea- 
sant talkative humor—always sensible and always interesting. There 
is a heartiness about his reveries which is quite refreshing, especially 
coming as they do, among such a mass of barren sickly sentimentalism 
on the one hand, and such huge folios of hard, dry, scientific or political 
disquisitions on the other. lis “ brother bachelors,” we are sure, will 
feel gratetul that he has anchored so many of their floating islands of 
bliss and put them down on his chart. Here they may come to spend a 
quiet hour secluded from the stunning roar of the city, or to break 
the monotony of life inthe country. ‘They will recognize many of the 
old landmarks, and be gratified to find everything retaining its former 
freshness ; and go again to their toil if “ not full of thanksgiving and full 
of hope,” at least, with less indifference to the gentle sex ! We believe 
that all who are charmed with a simplicity that is not puerile or affected— 
with true earnest fecling and taste seldom or never at fault, will be 
heartily vlad to read this book. 

To us the style of the book seemed, at first, rather jagged and broken, 
but as we read on this was entirely forgotten in the deep flood-tide of 
emotion which is occasionally thrown up, or in the pictures that stand 
so palpably before you. We now believe Ik Marvel would interest 3 


reader even with “ pure nonsense” longer than many others can with 
the most important matters. 


The need of sympathy and companionship is universal and -ac- 


knowledged. It haunts manhood in its weakness and its strength. 


he hermut burrows with his dog, and the prince inust have his court- 
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vers. ‘The child feels it and clings to its mother. In sickness and in 
old age sympathy cheers the lonely hours and throws a bright halo 
ground even the couch of suffering and want. If the outer world is 
cold and repulsive, books may open a new and beautiful world within, 
Aithough much has been written to supply this craving of the soul for 
sympathy, how small a portion re ally accomplishes that design! How 
many of the “ judicious books” published for the young with very good 
intentions and with a view to make them moral, rr ligious and refined, 
are given over in contempt to “ nice young men’ ‘They may be very 
well written in their way, and probably those for whom they are in- 
tended ought to make a better use of them, but, in point of fact, they 
fall around us unheeded and unheard like forest leaves in autumn. If 
they are read at all, they do not awaken a single aspiration in ng 
mind or meet a single want of the heart. You toss such a book ata 
well-grounded vice and it rebounds like an ivory ball from a not 
slab, and it is considered a marked example of a disposition to reject 
what is true and holy. Now it is useless to say that such ought not 
to be its reception. ‘The Creator has stamped, with de pth and power, 
upon the soul, certain lineaments which can never be eflaced. With all 
the stupidity and vice there is in the world, genuine feeling will always 
kindle emotion, and affectation of sentiment unfelt, disgust the earnest 
and sincere. ‘Thought must be kindled at the fire of living thought. 
But assuredly “ to kindle these must be warmth and life.” The heart 
docs not demand all these sweet perfections that charm the eye and 
gratify the taste. But it does demand living, and not dead books —such 
as make the lip to tremble and the soul to leap up with new-born de- 
light. Itis easy to feel such emotion when a gifted author pours it 
along his page, but it is more difficult to be the magician and summon 
up the passions at your will, ‘Those who have written well—who 
have written what old and young pore over with unceasing delight, 
mane sent forth what was unspeakably precious to themselves—what 
they have felt, not what they have he ard. Mere wishing to excite men 
is powerless. There must be something more. ‘The preacher who 
would acceptably present the most impressive truths must feel as well 
asthink. There was true philosophy in the recomme ndation of an old 
clergym: n to a younger brother, “ to pray his sermons before he preach- 
ed them.” This w arming of the soul is necessary to any successful 
effort to move the feelings. The actor who woul ! not absolute ly bore 
his audience, must go out of himself and be, for the time, what he ‘would 
represent. A discriminating poet of ancient days has truthfully said, 


“If you would have me weep, begin the strain, 
Then I shall feel your sorrows, feel your pain ; 
But if your heroes act not what they say, 

We sleep, or laugh the lifeless scene away.” 


This is especially true of books. Our friend Marvel (Is he not our 
friend ’) could never have given his Aunt Tabithy “ such a suns shiny 
sheet of reverie, all twisted out of the smoke (of his cigar) as would 
make her kind old heart ache, unless he knew what it isto “ press your 
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fingers on your eye balls as if you would press out something that hurts 
the brain,” and to 


“ Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 


We love him for it. Pathos must indeed fill the deep wells of the 
soul before it can overflow in tears. 

But there may be true feeling and still an inability to communicate 
it to others by means of pen and paper. It is difficult for an unprac- 
ticed hand to hit upon the exact things to be said, and things to be 
omitted, to bring it home to another. A painter, with a few appare ntly 
careless strokes, will bring out and set before you a face which you 
recognize ina moment. He touches a few points and from these the 
imagination fills up the picture. Another could not reach it by any 
painstaking. “A word fitly spoken” may suggest more than a 
long and labored dese ription by an unskillful writer. This we have 
often heard, but upon reading the Reveries of a Bachelor we think it 
has a strange, new meaning. Ourabilityto labor physically, or mentally, 
depends very much upon the feelings we carry to it. 

Is the future bright, and hope ardent’? ‘Toil is then turned to plea- 
sure and burdens are no longer felt. You bound along like a fawn in 
its native wilds. ‘The frame seems lithe and active. ‘The mind, quick, 
far-searching, strong. You exult in a sense of joyous freedom and 
contidence, and feel a rising sentiment of thanksgiving and love. But 
when the heart is heavy—when affliction’s hand is upon you, a pall 
thicker than night hangs around every object, and seems to weigh it 
down. The blood no longer spins through the veins, but seems thick 
and moves at a snail’s pace. Your limbs are heavy. You “take 
no interest in anything,” and if you laugh, it is such a poor meagre 
laugh that you readily pass for a rising Mephistopheles. Your intel- 
lect is covered with clouds. You try to throw them off but cannot, and 
you begin to fear they will grow thicker and thicker till they quench it 
in endless night. O then can you stuly—can you labor ? W hy should 
you try? “ The world is indeed no longer whole, but a poor half 
world that swings une asy on its axis, and makes you dizzy with the 
clatter of its wreck.” The sympathy of one who has suffered, is then 
precious. You think him worth a thousand regiments of the soulless 
bodies which move around him. How peculiarly valuable then are 
books that carry consolation with them—books written apparently, at 
least, not for fame, not for mone y; but to give some expression to feel- 
ings like our own, and written, too, by cheerful men who have “ known 
sorrow and been acquainted with grief” We are drawn towards 
such authors, both because they are re latively so few, and because 
they supply a real and existing want—a want that gives us pain and 
makes us seek for a sympathy and fellowship which the hurrying, 
bustling world cannot give. How much do such men do to make 
mankind feel a brotherhood that binds them together? How much to 
make us better’? How much to cheer the Jone ly and distresse od? Let 
us feel thankful that so many are given to us, and implore a thousand 
blessings on their heads! Among them we must reckon Mr. Mitchell. 
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We have lingered here too long, but such we believe are the uses of 
true books of the heart, and such, some of the difficulties that stand in 
the way of their production. 

The author says, “ These are not sermons, nor essays, nor criti- 
cisms, they are only reveries.” There is in reverie something insinu- 
ating and delicious—something that fora time so transforms whatever is 
hard and unpoe tical in life—that so“ steals aw ay its sharpness ere ‘you 
are aware,” that we are not disposed to say or to feel that there is not 

‘much that 1s good” in it. But at the same time itcannot be denied that 
there is much, very much, in its tendency that unfits one for active duty 
that makes the home-bred joys insipid and unsatisfying. Something that 
depends in part upon the kind of reverie indulged. What is good 
speaks for itself. Let us turn to what is bad. There is no doubt that 
the world seems colder and harder to him who has lived long ina 
cloud of enchantment—who has almost rejected the actual and built 
up for himself a gorgeous fantastic ideal world, that always greets him 
kindly—where his life seems 


“ Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.” 


When he forgets that these, at best, are but dreams—the faint long- 
ings, as it were, for a better existence, and expects to realize his visions 
here, the disappointment and chagrin which must follow cannot but 
make him miserable. 

Again, to deliver up the mind wholly to blind impulse, and to give 
loose rein to fancy, is by no means favorable to that energetic, persist- 


ent effort that can alone form a strong character, or give zest to any 
pursuit. It draws off the genial humors from the heart. ‘The will 
that, tough and wiry, could hold on to its purpose through storms of 
fire, becomes, by degrees, a rope of straw that is wasted by the wind. 
Active exertion brings no pleasure. 


“ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away 
And lose the name of action.” 


Such, in general, is the tendency. The influence of reverie de- 
pends, in part, as we have hinted, upon the feelings which character- 
ize it. Ls pride humbled, and does it seek some more congenial field to 
riot in. Reverie opens a charming world just suited to its wants. Here 
are no strict measurements of soul to force the consciousness of in- 
feriority, or of absolute imbecility down its throat—to awaken a just 
sense of imperfection and a desire of improvement. Here it may swell 
into pomposity, with no finger of scorn to point at it. Butitis a dropsy 
in the mind that weakens and finally destroys its substance. Pride in- 
dulged in reverie is worse and more hopeless than pride that cannot 
borrow wings from the imagination and fly. When it moves on the 
ground, it meets with so many sharp collisions that it is more likely to 
be rounded into symmetry, or be worn down to shame. 
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So, in the same way, ambition and vanity become sources of disgust 
in the real world, where much of existence must necessarily be passed, 
Hlere even benevolence and religion may sometimes sink into carica- 
ture that provokes a ainile, or to weakness that engenders contempt. 
‘Thus the philanthropist, who begins by throwing his affections over 
“the whole sentient universe,” commonly ends in a reverie that soon 
passes into sleep. But when a soul filled with deep, tender, sympa- 
thetic feelings, steadied by these latter principles, rises into dreams, 
it may gain a clearer vision and a greater measure of strength—especi- 
ally is this true when necessity forbids it to be poured out upon its 
appropriate objects. Fora while, the little teasing details and cares 
of life are forgotten, and the rich blessings which Providence has show- 
ered around us, appear at their real value. Such reveries breathe the 
spirit of true poetry. ‘They are healthful, cheering, invigorating. The 
novelist and poet weave them into substantial fabrics for the benefit of 
all. This Bryant and Longfellow have done, and we honor them. 
This Ik Marvel has also done, and we hail him as a genial friend. 
We have space for but few remarks on the peculiar characteristics of 
the book. But we would say that an air of sincerity and truthfulness 
certainly gives point to the author's remark, that “ it is eminently one 
of those books which were never intended for publication.” He has 
very wisely practiced almost a “ total abstinence” from all the trickery 
of those novel writers who always seem to labor prodigiously to make it 
probable that they are telling the truth. In their books you feel as if it 
might possibly have been true ; in him you feel that it was, and is true. 

We recollect but one or two incidents that reminded us that we were 
reading only a story that some one had contrived. We allude to 
Paul happening to meet “ his fair companion of the ocean” “ down in 
old Devon.” A novel would have had it so, of course, but a priori we 
should have said that Ik Marvel would have given us a sly hint that 
would have left it less a matter of mere chance. Again, Lawrence 
happened to meet, and finally to marry, the identical Enrica with whom 
aul had passed so many pleasant hours! We find fault with them be- 
cause they break the illusion and make us feel that, after all, it is only 
a made-up story. ‘They probably would not have been noticed if they 
had not appeared in contrast with the air of perfect sincerity and truth 
that shines through every page. These may be trifles, but they seemed 
blemishes to us. 

Here “with a little suddenness of manner” our labors must close. 
What most deserved mention must be omitted. We intended to givea 
few extracts, to show our author's skill in painting ; (his description 
of the college chapel, as it appears on the Sabbath, is in point ;) his 
true sympathy with children, the pathos and the vein of religious 
feeling that runs through the book, but time and space forbid. We 
feel like begging the reader's pardon for having written so much and 
said so little, but if any one individual is induced to read the book, and 


if he finds as much pleasure in its perusal as we have, the labor will 
not have been altogether in vain. 
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Editor's Table. 


Wr feel called upon to excuse the lateness of the appearance of the present 
number of the magazine; and we hope, dear reader, that you will hear us with 
favor. The change in the terms of the College year, rendered it impossible to get 
outan April number at the end of last term; editors are made of flesh and blood 
and, of course, made to enjoy vacations; consequently it has been a matter of 
necessity that we should bring a number out during the present term. “ Necessitas 
non habet legem.” We bid you farewell, then, hoping we shall part as we have 
ever been, good friends. Vas! 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS, 

We have received few contributions for the present number, from some very ex 
traordinary and unknown cause; and the few which have come to us, have pledged 
us to say nothing about them. Don't be afraid, gentlemen, “face the music!" We 
would not have hurt you very bad. Put a bold face on the matter, in a word, be 
impudent, and nine times out of ten, the world will take it for the self-confidence 
of genius. We are disappointed in not finding room for the piece by “C.” 

OUR EXCHANGES, 

We have upon our table the Indicator for February; and we most thankfully 
acknowledge the compliment paid us in the Editor's Table, thrice valuable since 
coming from the Indicator. We have received the Jefferson Monument Mag 
azine for February and March, and the Georgia University Magazine for March and 
April, being the first and second Numbers of the First Volume. We beartily wel 
come it, and wish to the Editor a long life and God speed ! 


—_—_ a~~* ~ 


PREMIUMS RECENTLY AWARDED. 
TOWNSEND PREMIUMS. 
Class of 1851. 
E. W. Evans, A. R. Littis, 
T. 8S. Porwiys, J. Sug.pon, 
W. W. Wrxruror. 


PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Class of 1853. 
lst Division. 2d Division. 3d Division 
ist Prize, A. Grout, B. K. Paecra, E. C. Srepman, 
3a * J. A. Wevca, H. C. Rosinson, J. M. Wurron, 


d « A. F. Hearp, T. Bacon, f E. L. Crank, 
: 3 S. Faenca, A. J. Witrarp, ( R. L. Ginson. 


PRIZES FOR LATIN COMPOSITION 
Class of 1854. 
lat Division. 9d Division. Rd Division. 
Ist Prize, C. A. Durer, A. H. Tracy, J.C. Wanner, 
2 W. D. Acexanpss, T. P. Proctor, C. Cururr, 


’ . (J. K. Lomnarn, 
17 A. Mircur.t, A.8. Van De Graarr, ) 0. C. Srannow 
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EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


Over task is done; and we deliver up the table, and the coffin, and the “ keys of 
trust,” and the “ seals of secrecy,” to other hands. It is not without some lingering 
revret that we take leave of them, associated, as they are, in our memories with 
any little passages of experience not unpleasant to recall. But we venture to 
console ourselves with the thought, that they have passed through our hands with- 
out receiving detriment; and we cannot but rejoice that the privilege is given us, of 
transterrng our charge to asafe and honorable keeping. 

The position in which we have been placed is, in some respects, an embarrassing 
one; we say it no less in behalf of those who are to come after us than for our 
own sakes. The productions which fill the pages of this magazine must generally 
be of a crude and extemporaneous character. They are not, in most cases, the 
fruits of protracted meditation, but the hasty effusions of a few little shreds and 
patches of time, purloined with much difficulty from the hours devoted to engross- 
ing pursuits and necessary or tempting recreations. Under such circumstances, 
criticism should be charitable, and 

* It is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment," 
Our aim has been to obviate these difficulties, in some measure, by enlarging, as far 
as practicable, our list of contributors. We leave the magazine more truly a Col- 
lege publication than we found it; whether for the better or for the worse, it is not 
for us to judge 

ut, however this may be, the satisfaction will still be ours, of having endeavored 
to discharge our duties with fidelity. We thank our readers for the liberal sup- 
port which they have, from the beginning to the end, extended to us: and we would 
especially tender our hearty acknowledgments to our classmates, for the disinterested 


and manly generosity with which they have sought to lighten the burden which 
was imposed upon us by their own choice. 


We subscribe ourselves, 


With profound respect, 


». W. EVANS, 

. F. MARTIN, 
A. H. CARRIER, 
}. W. NOBLE, 
S. McCALL. 
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